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MEN AND BRETHREN)y 


The preſent æra, in which ve are 
living, is a criſis big with the fate of empires. 
Providence, the intricacy of whoſe operations 
we cannot unravel, and the wiſdom of which it 
would be impious to arraign, is | buſy in ſifting 
the nations, and apportioning them their ſeveral 

ſhares of happineſs or of miſery. | 
. Th quantity of temporal calamity or proſ- 
perity, which individuals experience, does not 
ſeem always adapted to their relative degrees of 
vice or of virtue; but, when we take a larger ſur- 
vey of man, ve behold national glory keeping 
pace with national virtue, while the depreſſion 


 wickedneſ; 


which has, at laſt, burſt —to the joy and aſto- 


of Britain was, for a ſeaſon, and, no doubt, for | 
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of ſtates i: is ſeen lowering according to cheir 


3 „ 


For a long while, France appeared the miſ- 
treſs of fortune; the triumph of her arms was 
as rapid as it was extenſive ; but her proſperity, 
originating rather from the puſillanimity or the 
diſſentions of her adverſaries, more than her 
own innate virtue, did not reſt on a ſolid foun- 
dation.— It was not that proſperity which has an 
adamantine baſe; or which is beſtowed by the 
ſavour of the Supreme Diſpoſer, or. the exer- 
tions of bravery in a cauſe that is juſt. —It was 
the tranſient triumph of atrocious criminality ; 
it was, the full-blown bubble of impiety and pre- 
fumption, which dazzled the eye for awhile, but 


niſhment of the nations, 
On the: other hand, the political b. 8 of 
wiſe purpoſes, overcaſt ; and, at one period, it 
ſeemed a matter of uncertainty, whether even. 
the interior of our land would not have been, 
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fubje& to the ravages and deſolations of France, 
But Providence did not long ſuffer the depreT- 
fion of gloomy deſpondency, to lower upon the 
brow of the moſt virtuous.and humane people 
in Europe. He, who either ſwells or moderates 
the fury of the tempeſt, and who either calms or 
agitates the moral atmoſphere of man, he, who 
| fways the hearts of nations, as well as the tides 
of the ocean, inſpired this nation with the unani- 
mity of heroiſm, to reſiſt the proud menace, that | 
was waſted, by the lips of peſtilential malignity, 
from the oppoſite ſhore. M2 
' This nation, moved with energy divine, and 
feeling the glow of patriotiſm, roſe up, as one 
man, in the determined ſpirit of reſiſtance, to the 
aggreſſions of ambition. The poſture of defence, 
in which this country in a moment placed her- 
ſelf, ſtruck diſmay into the haughty legions, 
which ſtood on the coaſt of France, thirſting for 
the blood of Engliſhmen and the plunder of 
England. Even the veterans of Italy, if they 
did -not crouch, at the feet, were alarmed at tha 
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ſhaking of the mane of the Britiſh lion. The 
boaſtingly-clamoured army, that was deſtined 
againſt England, was ſrittered away in puny 
detachments, that were intended to abet the ſyſ- 


/, em of outrage that was begun in Ireland ; but 


; 485 
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of theſe, troops, the part, which was landed in 
mat country, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
© tion; and the other part was either captured by 
the vigilance ol our fleets, or compelled to ſhrink, 
publlanimouſly, to their own ſhores — happy to 
have eſcaped the terrors of Engliſh bravery, 
though at the price of confuſion and diſgrace. | 
The ſplendid: and coſtly armament, which 
the, enemy fitted out againſt Egypt, and which, 
it was vainly prcfumed, would ſpread the havoc. 
of French ambition from the Nile to the. 
Ganges, diſembarked | its numerous army, only: 
to be cut off from all, communication with their 
ſriends and their homes, to experience the vicil-, 
ſnudes of war, of ſickneſs, and of famine; and 
to waſte away in an inglorious bondage, as much 
thinned by the unwholeſomneſs of the climate, 
as the devaſtation of the { word, 
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The fleet which landed the great hero of 
France, on the ſurface of that country, where 
Providence has ſo often ſignaliſed his arm, in the 
overthrow of ambition, and in the puniſhment 
of wickedneſs; and where the laurels of the 
illuſtrious genius of Buonaparte are doomed to 


wither away in ignominy : —that fleet, as if 


ſeized with a ſpirit of reſiſtleſs infatuation, on A eee, 
purpoſe to mark the Divine diſpleaſure on the Ae, 


expedition it had proteQted, and on the impious 
audacity of thoſe by whom it had been planned 
— that fleet, protected by its own ſuperiority 
and by batteries from the land, became, in a 


moment, a prey to the bravery of the Engliſh— - 


a bravery, aſſiſted by that unſeen, but all- moving 
all-inſpiring energy, that gives not always the 
battle to the ſtrong, but adds, as it did in this 
inſtance, to the humiliation of the proud, by 
cauſing their ſubjugation by an inferior force. 

The advantages of ſituation, which the ene- 
my occupied, and in which they vainly truſted, 


were made to turn to their confuſion; the al- 
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moſt impregnable poſture of deſence, in which 
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they lay, could not ſave them from the blow, 
which the well-tempered and well-direded va- 
Jour of Britiſh Seamen ſtruck and which the 
Divine Arbiter of battles made eſſectual. 

This victory, the moſt glorious in the an- 
nals of naval hiſtory, has laid the poſterity of 
France in the duſt. It has chaſtiſed her inſo- 
lence, it has puniſhed her injuſtice, it has ſlop- 
ped the ſanguinary and deſtrutlive career of her 
ambition. It has taken off the panic-ſtruck im- 
becility of fear, into which the courage of the 


nations had dwindled under the terror of her 


paſt triumphs and their paſt defeats. | 
It has rouſed mankind to a proper ſenſe of 


their true political intereſts, which conſiſt in con- 


centrating the whole aggregate of their divided 
ſtrength, notwithſtanding all former jealouſies and 
ſchiſms to oppoſe the vaſt and gigantic plans of 
French injuſtice. — Theſe are the fruits; this is - 
likely to be the reſult of this unparalleled triumph 
ef Britiſh valour on the waters of the diſtanv 
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veean. Thus it may fave the world ſrom the 
rapacious gripe of that domineering tyranny 
| which has riſen on the ruins of the antient deſ- 

potiſm of France. 
Arbitrary and oppreſſive as was that deſpotiſm, 
great as were its exactions on the people, heavy 
and galling as were the chains, with which, it 
encumbered the free-born genius of man, — ſtill 
it has been ſucceeded by a power ten- times as 
deſpotic, as oppreſſive as unjuſt, — a power 
whoſe extortions are not reſtrained by any vene- 
ration for cuſtom, for opinion, for humanity; 
but which keep pace with the prodigality of its 
ambition; -a power whoſe devaſtations rend 
aſunder all the charities that ſoſten the other- 
vile harſh features of ſocial inequality ;—a power 
which aſſiduouſſy labours to trample out every 
antient veſtige of chriſtian ſymphathy ;—a power 
which ſpills che blood of its ſubjetts, as if the 
blood of man might be ſpilt like water, and 
which is as laviſh of their property, as if the only 
defign of its inſtitution were robbery and rapine. 
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If you ſay that this tyranny is not ſo faftious 
and intriguing as the old depotiſm, you will find 
that there is in the breaſts of the five men an un- 


quenchable fire of diſcord and of turbulence; 


compared to which, the unquiet ſpirit of the old 
court was meekneſs and moderation. 
Ide intrigues of the Directory agitate the 
world; they ſow ſtrife and foment diviſions in 
every corner of the globe. They ſcem agitated 
by a reſtleſs and malignant demon, which can | 
find no aliment but in diſturbing} the peace and 
happineſs of the nations, in embroiling every pro- 
vince of every empire, and in ſhort, in produc- 


ing one yniverſal ſcene of confuſion, of outrage 


and deſpair, | 75 1 
Not reſtrained by any ſentiments of mode- 


ration, the five men burn with an inſatiable zeal to 


deſtroy every fabric of civil polity, and particu - 
larly the glorious, the well-cemented, but in 


Parts impaired frabric of the Britiſh conftitution, 


and to make the univerſe bend its neck to the 
yoke of their domineering ambition. Not re- 
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ſtrained by any ſentiments of religious reverenee, 
or any awe of divine puniſhment they are reſt- 
leſsly buſy in eradicating every antient notion of 
morality and of juſtice, in diſſolving every bond 
of religious union which ties the mind to. habits 
of piety and of benevolence, in ſhort in unciui- 
lizing mankind, and in reducing them, once 

more, to the diſorder, che ignorance and the 
barbariſm of a ſtate of nature. 

This is no overcharged picture of the foul 
deſigns of the Direftorial Deſpots, who in the 
ſpace of a few years, nay of a ſew months, have 
ſhed more blood, have ſpent more treaſure, have 
violated more obligations of humanity and of 
Juſtice, than the old Depotiſm of Verſailles did, 
in the courſe of ages, from the time of the firſt 
Capet, to the mild reign of Louis the XVI. 

How thankful then ought we to be, that this 
deſpouſm is not ſuffered to pace with ſtrides of 
ruin through this iſland! How ought we to re- 
Joice that its inſolence is humbled, its uſurping 
ambition creſt-fallen, and that the deſtruttion of 


(2) 
its fleet at the mouths of the Nile, and the dif. 
alters of its army in. Egypt have ſhaken the ſta- 
bility of its power, and have excited throughout 
Europe a ſenſe of the neceſſity of humbling a 
tyranny that would have cruſhed all Europe, if 
chat God whoſe ways though myſterious are all- 
ways juſt, had not daſhed in a moment into the 
air the projects of its proud ambition; and in 
no very obſcure characters, marked the cataſtro- 
phe of its crimes and the departure of its eoloſ- 
ſal greatneſs! | 
How thankful ought we to be to that good 
God who has bleſſed the valour of our ſeamen 
with ſucceſs, and delivered the world from 
the gripe of that ſanguinary monſter whoſe 
friendſhip to Switzerland and to Italy was treach- 
ery and death 

The political greatneſs of Britain has riſen to 
a height of confequence, a vantage-ground of 
power above the European nations, unknown to 
her-anceſtors; and even her internal proſperity, 
much as it has ſuffered by the calamities of war, 


(13) 
yet contraſted with the internal miſery, embar- 
raſſments and diſſentions of moſt other countries, 
was never greater than at this moment. And 
let us truſt that this proſperity ariſing from the 


virtue, the humanity, the energy of attion and 


the ſenſe of juſtice that pervades our country- 


men, as much as from their phyſical valour or 


their military ſkill, contains in itſelf, the princi- 
ple of a long continuance. Indeed it cannot 
ſoon paſs away from this iſland; ſince the capital 
of our great rival in national glory, France, has 
vaniſhed before the confiſcations of the govern- 


ment; and ſince the deſtruttion, which her 


marine has ſuſtained in this war, cannot, accor- 


ding to the ordinary calculation of human exer- 


tions, or of the reſources of France, be repaired 
in leſs then half a century. 

The enemy, which Britain has moſt to dread 
is her debt and her taxes; but we ſeem placed 
in a ſituation, in which we may ſuſtain the weight 
of our preſent burthens, if the induſtry of poſ- 
terity be not mortgaged to a larger amount; or, 
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if any means can be deviſed to take the preſſure 

off the funds ; and to raiſe the ſupplies, that are 

wanted for the preſent emergency, by wiſer and g | 

better concerted ſchemes of financial wiſdom. E 
- Of the commerce of the world it is ſuppoſed, 


that three fourths centre, at preſent, in theſe 
realms; and this vaſt portion of univerſal trade, 

+ .which cannot readily be diverted into other 
channels, muſt keep our reſources, if they be 
' be but managed with honeſt frugality, from that 
-gulf of bankruptcy, into which France has been 
o long plunged ; and from which, by endea- 

vouring to eſcape by fraud, rapine and injuſtice, 
inſtead of induſtry, juſtice and œconomy, ſhe 

has only involved herſelf ſtill deeper in the 3 
fame abyſs of ruin; from which, the mind of I 


every wiſe ſtateſman, and every honeſt man will 


for ever recoil with unſpeakable averſion. 

I cannot help remarking, how grateful we 
ought to be to providence! not merely for the 

| ſucceſſes of our arms, but for the abundance of 
(of our laſt baryeſt, and the preſent reduction in 
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the price of proviſions. — Here is ample cauſe 


of rejoicing for us all; and particularly for our 
poor brethren ; who are, as much as is poſſible, 
ſpared from the new burthens, which the neceſ- 


ſities of war require; and who, perhaps, all things 


fairly conſidered, have not been, for ſeveral 


years, in a ſtate of greater affluence, eaſe and 


— — — 


comfort chan they are at this moment. *— Far 


different is it with the poor in France! - where 
there is more oppreſſion and leſs wealth, where 


trade is dead, and induſtry meets with no. 


encouragement ;— but where the wretched pea- 
fant is dragged, by the iron arm of requiſition, 
from his cottage and his home, the endearments 


of his family, and the fight of his native fields, 
to gratify the ambitious views of the miſereants 


at the helm; to ſhed the blood of thoſe who 
never offended him, and whom he never 


The condition of the poor, in this country, though by no means ſo 
comfortable as it might be, is yet, I am inclined to believe, in a ſtate of 
flow but gradual amelioration. The attention of enlightened and bene- 
volent men, to the ſubje& of the poor-laws, and to the beſt means of 


providing for the poor, has diminiſhed a part of this maſs of miſery, 


and has ſhewn how it may be ſtill more diminiſhed, 


— — 
* — 


effended; to forſake, with his home, his ſenfe- 


our fields would have been ſtrewed with death, 5 . 


Tapine and deſpair.—No man's life. would have 
been ſecure, no man's property ſafe. All confi- 
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of juſtice and humanity ; and to ſubſiſt by 
plunder, aſſaſſination, and every atrocity.—Far 
different would it have been with the poor here ! 
—if the French could have made good- their 


menaces ; and poured the torrent of the battle 


into this ſmiling country. Then the peace, 
which gladdens our cottages—the gaiety which is 
ſeen in our villages — the tranquillity, the ſecu- 
rity of perſon and property, which we now en- 
joy, notwithſtanding our national embarraſſments 
and our individual difficulties, would all have 
fled before the havock of the enemy. — Then 


and every path tracked with the blood-ſhed of 


dence would have vaniſhed between man and 
man; the dear ties of blood, kindred and friend- 
ſhip would have been ſevered, and nothing would 
have been ſeen but the haggard features of miſe- 
ry and diſtradtion. Then our commerce would 
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67 
have vaniſhed ; the loom and the plough would 
have ſtood till; and ſubſiſtence, if any could 
have ſubſiſted, could only have been had by 
mutual robbery and deſtruction. 

Such would have been no exaggerated detail 
of our calamities, if the French had made good - 
their landing, and been victorious in the battle; 
and not happier would have been our caſe, 
if, inſtead of the furious havoc of the French 
legions, any civil commotions had taken place 
among us, and our country had been involved 
in a revolutionary tempeſt —then we ſhould 
have been oppreſſed by needy and rapacious 
demagogues ;—then every ſort of outrage would 
have been committed here, that ſince the year 
1791 has darkened the annals of humanity in 
France ; and, inſtead of acquiring freedom, the 
poor would have been involved in a ten-fold 
ſlavery. They would, probably, have been 
cheated as the peaſantry of France have, alas! 
but too long been cheated, by the delufive 
names of equality and liberty; while they would 
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have been made the victims of the moſt outra- 
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geous inequality and oppreſſion. There 1s no 
government which is fo ſanguinary as democracy; 
and, all things conſidered, there is none under 
which oppreſſion is ſo widely extended, or ſo 
liiile controuled. 

Inſtead of one King, governing by the laws, 
and reſtrained within limits of moderation, by 
their reſtrictions, the people of this country 
would have had ſeveral hundred tyrants, to waſte 
their happineſs and to ſpill their blood. This 
would have been the caſe, if che Engliſh monar- 
chy had been exchanged for a French demo- 
ctacy — for what is falſely called liberty and 
eguality but what, in truth, deſerves the name 
of the moſt execrable tyranny and injuſtice. 

- | How thankful then ought we to be to that 
good and wiſe Diſpoſer of all events, who has 
faved us by the merciful, guardian hand which 
de has extended over the ſafety and peace of 
theſe realms, from theſe diſaſtrous ſcenes of ruin, 
tonvulſion and deſpair!!! 
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Ought not what we do know of the nature of 
French tyranny, to induce us, more tenderly, to 
cheriſh the lovely form of Britiſh freedom, and 
to be unwilling to forego it, for any mongrel- 
ſyſtem of ſervitude and oppreſſion, which the 
French thirſt to import, or any viſionary or in- 
cendinary ſpirits of our own would willingly 
introduce among us? Does not the experience 
of its practical uſefulneſs prompt us to revere 
the Britiſh conſtitution? Ought we not to re- 
gard the ſpirit of ats wiſely-tempered liberty with 
the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm; and to pray that it may 
deſcend with the authority, but without the fee- 
bleneſs of age, to our remoteſt poſterity ? 

To deny that there are any corruptions in 
our government, would be the height of folly ; 
there are certainly many ſuch corruptions ; but 
of thele, though there are ſome which might 
ſafely be removed, there are others, which, tho“ 
abſtractedly evil, are yet practically inſeperable 
from the frail cement of all human inſtitutions; 


which will neceſſarily be mingled with the vices 
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and infirmities of thoſe, by whom they are ad- 
miniſtered, and ſor whom they are deſigned; 
but, whatever may be its defects, who would 
not prefer the Britiſh conſtitution, with all its 
imperſections, to a democracy, with all its boaſt- 
ed but illuſive advantages? | 

The extent of patronage, poſſeſſed by the 
Britiſh Sovereign, has often been a topic of cri- 
mination and complaint; but it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that no government can ſubſiſt without, 
at leaſt, ſome portion of ſuch influence.—A cer- 
tain degree of patronage, is as neceſſary to a 
democracy as a monarchy. The only difference 
is, that in the firſt, it is more uſually beſtowed 
by a mob, in the laſt, by an individual ; in the 
firſt by election, in the laſt by appointment. In 
a monarchy, the candidate for power, has only 
to careſs one, or, at moſt, a few individuals; in 
a democracy, he has to bend the knee to thou- 
ſands, and to practice a variety of un worthy 
arts, to win the ſuffrage ol the populace; who 


are ever liable to ſtrange fluctuations of capri- 
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eiouſneſs, and to the agitation of a contrariety of 


paſſions. 

Patronage, in whatever body it may be 
veſted muſt excite competitors and conſecuently 
factions. For, in this caſe, intereſted hope, 
frequently diſappointed, at laſt inflames into the 
virulence of diſcontent. The primary cauſe of 
the ſpirit of faction in all governments is a vehe- 
ment deſire to ſupplant the party in power in 
their ſtations of honour and emolument.— I will 
not ſay that more virtuous and patriotic motives 
do not often, I truſt, that they do often animate 
the energies of faction, and of the leaders of po- 
litical hoſtilities; but they certainly operate leſs 
ſeldom and leſs forcibly than the envy of ri- 
valty, and the luſt of dominion. 

While men remain fixed at their preſent tem- 
perature of morals, alternately fluctuating bet- 


ween paſſion and reaſon, between vice and virtue, 


there will be factions, or invidious and furious 
competitions for diſtinttion, for place and pow- 
cr in all governments; and democracies are 


—— — . * 
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Aa volcano, that ſpread devaſtation and ruin 
trough the ſpace which: they occupy; in a mo- 


( 22 ) 
gertainly more expoſed to their baneful influence 
than monarchies. In the former, the tranſient 
poſſeſſion of places of truſt and power and their 
elective diſtribution by the people, ſets fire to 
@ ſpirit of turbulent intrigue, and feeds it with 
perpetual fuel. Hence the contentions of jea- 
louſy and envy, and the vehement conflicts of 
ambition are more tempeſtuous and deſtruttive in 
a republic than a monarchy. 
In monarchy there is a certain limit, at 
which ambitious expettation ends; in democracy 
there is no quieſcence to the Demon of aſpiring 
pride till it reaches the pinacle of tyranny. — In 
monarchy there is a wiſh to be high; in demo- 
cracy to be higheſt; in the one, individuals are 
emulous to the great, in the other, to the great- 
eſt.—In monarchy the higheſt ſtation of power 
is no object of envy; in democracy envy is 
buſy even with the loweſt.— The faQtions, that 
agnate a democracy, reſemble che eruptions of 
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narchy they are more like the miſts, that colle& 


and fret away their . harmleſs rage round the 
fummit of the mountains, "+ $5540} 
Whatever defetts may adhere: to monarchy, 


there are none, which do not, in a ſtill greater 


degree, belong to democracy. It in monarchy 
there be a principle which tends. to generate 
the growth of intrigue, the proſtitution of talents 
and the corruption of virtue, it will be found 
that there is in democracy a ſimilar principle, 
but which is of a more rapid growth, and is aſ- 
fociated with more miſchievous effects. If, in 
the preſent ſtate of human nature we ſhould at- 
tempt to rear a fabric of Democracy on the 
ruins of our antient conſtitution, we ſhould cer- 
tainly expoſe ourſelves to a long interval of 
revolutonary ſtorms, and of civil bloodſhed; 
and after all for what? ſor a phantom of per- 

ſection, which we may admire in the viſions of 
romanee, but which was never yet embodied 

in any ſhape of practical government; and thus, 

in graſping at an illufory ſhadow, we ſhould 


- 
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inevitably forfeit every particle of our preſent 
freedom with all the advantage of our wide- 
ſpread commerce and our variegated induſtry. 

But let it not be ſuppoſed that, becauſe, 
from long and mature reflection, I am the 
ſtrenuous opponent of democracy, I am there- 
fore-a baſe and daſtardly advocate for political 
ſervitude and the divine right of princes. No, 
my friends and countrymen, — far otherwiſe. 
There is no truth which appears more plain and 
indiſputable to my mind than this; that all 


government is a power in truſt; and that the 


only valid title deed of its right is the will of 


the people. 


The ſole end and object of government is 
or ought to be, to afford ſecurity of life and of 
property to thoſe who live under it; and by 
every poſſible mode which wiſdom can deviſe, 
to favour the intereſts of virtue and the produc- 
tion of happineſs. That government which 
anſwers theſe purpoſes and promotes theſe ends 
though only in a definite degree, does notwith- 


( 25) 
ſtanding ſome partial acts of folly or oppreſſion, 
deſervexthe cheerful and willing: W of thoſe 
who live under it. 
A people who are themſelves tainted with 


corruption, and covered with infirmities, muſt 


not look for abſtract purity in thoſe who rule 


over them. Vainly to preſume ſo to adjuſt the 


intricate mechaniſm of power, as to preclude all 


interruptions from paſſion and all obſtruttions 
from vice, 1s to forget that we are men. 

In the complicated ſyſtem of national policy, 
which embraces and has to unite ſo many divided 


and diſcordant intereſts, it is madneſs to expect 


metaphyſical perfection. But in thoſe caſes, in 
which the product of the whole political ſyſtem 
taken together, is, notwithſtanding a variety of 
particular evils, on the ſide of happineſs, we 
have reaſon to be ſatisfied. To conſpire to 


ſubvert ſuch a ſyſtem, is to be a traitor to the 


public happineſs, and the e of one's 


country. 


—— 
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Reſiſtance to eſtabliſhed inſtitutions, is by no 
means juſtifiable, till their ſum of miſery, in a 
great and incalculable degree, exceeds their ſum 
of happineſs. Where a vaſt, unbounded and 
accumulated oppreſſion is exerciſed on the ſub- 
Jet; where the happineſs of a whole people is, 
as it was in the worſt period of old, and as it has 
been in the beſt period of New France, ſacrificed 
to the intereſt of a few ; there the old arguments 
of prudence are forgotten in the cogent — 

A 
of ſelf preſervation; and reſiſtance becomes ra- 
ther an aft of neceſſity than of choice. 

Reaſon, as well as feeling, teach every man 
that protection and obedience are reciprocal 
obligations; but where the firſt is with-held, the 
laſt, if it be continued, no longer flows from 
affeftion, but from fear. But where a nation, 
hke that of Great Britain, has long flouriſhed 
under a particular ſyſtem, and under it enjoyed 
a great relative ſhare of proſperity and of happi- 
neſs, — a ſyſtem which proteQs the rights and 
property of the ſubject, while it reſtrains the 
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arbitrary will of the ſovereign, —ſuch a ſyſtem, 
certainly, deſerves to be cheriſhed with affection, 
and to be defended with intrepidity, and not to 
be tamely abandoned to the frenzy of innovation, 
in order to make way for a chimerical demo- 
.cracy, which promiſes nothing but outrage and 
miſery. | | 

In government, as in philoſophy, more atten- 
tion is certainly due to the deduQtions of experi- 
ment than the gay illuſions of hypotheſis. In 
the modification of political power, we ought 
not raſhly to hazard changes, which only glitter 
with ideal advantages, and teem with real mi- 
ſeries. 

However pure the rules and maxims of civil 
inſtitutions may be in their origin, they will, 
occaſionally, be perverted and abuſed. As the 
ſtream, however clear and limpid in its ſource, 
will be tinged by the banks along which it 
flows, and ſhow the impurity of its channel in 
the colour of its waters ; ſo-the beſt laws and the 
pureſt political regulations will be debaſed . by 


„ 
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thoſe who adminiſter their influence, and ſuper- 
intend their agency. 

The meaſures of conduct, whick individuals 
preſcribe to themſelves, are often planned in 
wiſdom, and executed in folly. It is much the 
ſame in government. Its theory may be beau- 


tiful and juſt ; but the practical operation is ſel- 


dom anſwerable to it; becauſe man is more 
ruled by his paſſions than his reaſon; and the 
governors of nations are not exempted from the 
infirmities of humanity. 


But while I am an apologiſt for the venal 


lapſes of political infirmity, I am by no means 


willing to defend thoſe abuſes in the ſtate, which 
are the rank growth of hardened iniquity, or 
that groſs venality in ſtateſmen, at which honeſty 
turns pale.—Living in a ſequeſtered and humble 


| Nation, and feeling no corrupt bias of fondneſs 


Either towards the miniſter or his illuſtrious an- 
tagoniſt and not more dazzled by the meridian 
glory of the one, than ſympathiſing with the 
neglected greatneſs of the other; 1 will not 
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ſhrink from being the advocate of any reform 
which has virtue for its principle, and happineſs 
for its end. 

That reform, which, at preſent, ſeems moſt 
the objett of the popular wiſh, is a reform in the 
repreſentation of the people. It muſt be allow- 
ed, that ſuch a reform, if planned with wiſdom, 

and conducted with firmneſs and moderation, 
might be of eſſential ſervice to the country ; and 
which, while it ſtrengthened the true dignity of 


the crown, might conſolidate the intereſts of the 


people. It might, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 
rejuvenate the conſtitution. It might infuſe 
into the body politic new life and vigour. 

But the utility of ſuch a reform, depends on 
its adequacy to obviate the evil which it is in- 


tended to counteratt. The evil, complained of, 


is parliamentary corruption. To remove this 
evil, two things are neceſſary ;—to prevent bri- 
bery at eleQions and in the ſenate. The former 
is the uſual preliminary to the latter. No man 


— 


will purchaſe parliamentary honours for more 


(30) 
than they are worth. It may, therefore, juftly 
be preſumed, that he, who gives a high price for 
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, Keuneihe votes of others, only does it, that he may, 


Sb 


afterwards, get a higher price | for his own. The 


money ſpent at elettions thus becomes a mere 
ſpeculation in trade. 
But it muſt be acknowledged that the repre- 
ſentative could not buy votes, if the conſtituent 
were not diſpoſed to fell them. To effect one 
ſtep therefore towards the removal of parlia- 


mentary corruption, it ſeems neceſſary rather to 


abridge than to extend the elective franchiſe, 
To render univerſal the right of voting, — to 
give a Vote to every needy mendicant, and to 
every menial and lacquered dependant, would 
only be to make corruption more general and 


elections more turbulent. None ſhould be al- 
lowed to exerciſe the eletlixę franchiſe, who 


have not ſuch a ſhare of property, as, if not 
always connected with, is, at leaſt, competent 


and favourable to independance of mind. 
The plan of univerſal ſuffrage propoſed by 


(8&1 
the Duke of Richmond appears either the abor- 


tion of madneſs or of folly. The plan brought 
forward by the able and the virtuous Mr. Grey 


though leſs romantic, does not ſufficiently cir- 


cumſcribe the right of voting nor the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate. Of all the plans of par- 


liamentary reform, which I have ſeen, that 
brought forward by Mr. Pitt, when his boſom 
was animated with that flame of liberty, which 
had warmed the heart of his father, appears to 
me the ſafeſt, the moſt prattical and hable to the 
feweſt exceptions. 

But ſtill I muſt confeſs that every plan of 
parliamentary reform which ever was, or can be 
propoſed muſt be nugatory and inefficient, un- 
teſs particular care be taken, to prevent by 
proviſions and reſtriftions which cannot be 
evaded, needy and rapacious men from perching 
like Harpies, on the ſeats of the houſe of com- 
mons. | | 

Of that vaſt maſs of public miſery which 
every humane man muſt lament in a neigh» 
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bouring, I wiſh that I could ſay, in the chriſtian 
ſenſe of the word, — a neighbour - country, 
the greateſt part originated from admitting a 
horde of indigent and ſpeculative adventurers 
into the conſtituent, legiſlative and conventional 
aſſemblies, —a ſwarm of unprincipled attornies, 
money · ſcriveners advocates, counting-houſe 
clerks, &c. &c.— men who, having nothing 
to loſe themſelves, bent their whole attention 
to projects of rapine and devaſtation; — men. 

whoſe financial ability conſiſted in ſwelling the 

liſts of confiſcation and proſcription, and in the 
moſt fradulent and atrocious ſchemes of nati- 5 
onal peculation. Thus they ſoon ſhook all 
public and private confidence to the centre; 
they withered the vital energies of enterpriſing 
induſtry; which periſh the moment, that, the 
ſacred and inalienable right of the individuality 
of property ceaſes to be reſpected; and govern- 
ment inſtead of being the economical guardian 
and the incorruptible protedor, becomes the 
laviſh ſpendthriſt and the unfeeling plunderer 
of the peoples property. | | 
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Moral principle is certainly neither neceſ- 
farily excluded from the chillneſs of penury or 
the luxury of wealth; perhaps both ſtates,— 
[ the firſt by increaſing the power of temptation, 
the laſt by multiplying the number of temptati- 
ons) are almoſt equally ungenial to its growth. 
Competence ſeems the ſoil moſt favourable to 
virtue; and certainly, we can hardly hope to 
find, in thoſe who have no property themſelves, 
a ſcrupulous regard for the rights of property in 
others; or for the ſacred principles of juſtice, 
which are the baſis of thoſe rights. It is by no 
means ſafe nor politic for individuals to entruſt 
the guardianſhip of their property to thoſe who 
are entirely without property; much leſs is it 
ſafe or politic for a nation to commit to adven- 
turous mendicants and paupers the keys of the 
national treaſure, which offers ſo many tempta- 
tions to indigence and ſo many incitements to 
rapacit x. LEE 

It ſeems effential to the public intereſt, 
that no perſons ſhould fit in the houſe of com- 
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mons, who cannot give a pledge of their inde- 
pendance in the poſſeſſion of a certain definite 
and competent portion, nor of ſictitious or involved, 
but of ſolid, real and unencumbered fortune. By 
thus removing one of the ſtrongeſt inducements 
to corruption, we, in a great meaſure, invali- 
date the potency of temptation, and break the 
Au, ſpell of the tempter. Parliamentary integrity is 
by no means, to be looked for in any member, 
who is not, in his private circumſtances, placed 
ſo high in the ſcale of competence, as to be above 
the lure of bribery and the neceſſity of fawning 
upon the inſolence of power for the earnings of 
obſequious depravity. ['s 
Io ſuffer: that qualification of property, 
which is requiſite to the free exerciſe of ſenato- 
rial independance, to degenerate into a mere 
ideal and nominal poſſeſſion, is to ſuffer needy 
adventurers, panting for the wages of iniquity, 
to ſtep ovet the threſhold of that aſſembly, 
which can open at pleaſure the ſluices of the 
blood and treaſure of Engliſhmen. It is in fag 
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to offer a premium on the introduttion of per- 
ſons, who-ary already prediſpoſed to corruption,/ 
into thoſe walls, which ought for ever to be the 
ſanctuary of integrity. 

I am indeed perſuaded, ſo frail is man, that 
no legiſlative proviſions, however wiſely framed, 
or faithfully enforced, can entirely bar the ave- 
nues to corruption; * but he 1s certainly leſs ex- 


poſed to the temptations of bribery who. has an 


Public and private virtue are)in fact only branches which iſſue from the 
ſame trunk. There, perhap&never was a more dangerous or falſe no- 
tion propagated than this, — that a man's private has no relation to his 
public character, or that worthleſſneſs in domeſtic was no obſtacle to 


* A laxity of private is 4 which cauſes a want of public principle. 


purity in civil life. According to this mode of reaſoning an unprinci- 
pled gameſter might be a good lord of the treaſury, or the keeper of a 


bagnio pure enough for a chief juſtice. This peſtilent doctrine was the 
invention of men deſtitute of principle; and who wiſhed to repair their 
ruined fortunes from the ſpoils of the commonwealth, — men who 
conſcious of the notoriety of their vices were anxious to make the people 

believe, that thoſe very vices were auſpicious, or, at leaſt, not inauſpici- 
ous to their public integrity.—But is a man groſsly immoral in all the 

relations of private life, — a bad huſband, a bad father, — a treacherous 
friend, an adulterer, a gameſter,—a man whoſe criminal extravagance and 
whoſe guilty pleaſures are the themes of public reproach, —is ſuch a 
man worthy the public confidence? Is he fit to be placed in any ſtati- 
on, in which, great temptation is to be reſiſted, and an inflexible integ- 
rity to be exerciſed? He who has but a ſpark of virtue will anſwer; 
NO, — 
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unembarraſſed income, than he, who having no 
property at all, or who, owing more than he 
| poſſeſſes, is reduced to the alternative of either 
ſelling his conſcience and his country, or of 
* ſtarving on the barren contemplation of his vir- 
tue. There are many chances in favour of the 
firſt acting on principles of independance; every 
chance is againſt the laſt acting on ſuch prin- 
ciples, 

If property be not a mark of wiſdom, it is, 
at leaſt, an indication of independence, and ſo 
far a criterion of honeſty; * and ought, therefore, 
to be made an indiſpenſible requiſite to the exex- 


* In this pamphlet I have confined myſelf to narrow limits, or I 
ſhould willingly conſider this ſubje& more in detail; in order to illuſtrate 
the influence of property on the moral principle; to ſhew how far virtue 
depends on a certain ſhare of phyſical happineſs, and conſequently how 
far the morality of the people may be amended, by the improvement of 
their circumſtances. I know not a more intereſting ſubje& of inquiry 
than this is, Philoſophers have never explained the true relations be- 
tween phyſical want, and the want of moral principle. May we not 
diminiſh thoſe crimes and vices, which are moſt common among the 
poor, in proportion, as we can excite in them a ſpirit of independance, 
the fruitful parent of induſtry and of virtue; - the antidote to corruption 
and the preſervative of moral principle? F riendly ſocieties, perhaps, 
ensourage a ſpirit of independance among the poor, more than any poli- 
tical regulations could do. The founder of thoſe ſocietics deſerves tg 
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eiſe of the eledive franchiſe and the qualifica- 
tion of a ſenator. 

Such a reform as that which I have hinted 
would, I am perſuaded, not be ſatisfactory to 
the extravagant wiſhes of viſionary politicians 
and romantic innovators. But to attempt to 
quench ther inordinate luſt of change, would, 
be time miſpent; we might as well ſtrive to glut 
the rapacity of the ocean. 

Conſidering man, abſtractedly from any of 
thoſe accidental diſtinctions and immunities, 
which a ſtate of political union, from the com- 
bined operation of phyſical and moral cauſes 
always ſooner or later produces—it may be me- 
taphyſically right, that every individual, inſants 
and maniacs excepted, ſhould have a voice in 
the election of the national repreſentative; but 
we muſt remember, that government is inſtituted 


for the protection of property, as much or more 


be ranked among the moſt illuſtrious benefactors of his country; and 
the richeſt noble in the land ought to think it an honour, as much as it 
is a duty, to belong to ons of them. ; WP 
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. than that of life (for whether in a ſtate of nature 
or of ſocicty, the life of an individual is ſeldom 
endangered but ſrom the deſire of poſſeſſing the 
property attached to it, and which makes life 
worth attacking and prompts to the attack); and 
that, therefore, no perſon can fairly claim the 
privilege of being inveſted with that ſmall ſhare 
_ of political power, which gives a vote for the 
popular repreſentative, who has not, at leaſt, a 
certain degree of property which places him 
above a ſtate of humiliation, beggary, and de- 
pendance. | | its. 
To give votes to perſons not poſſeſſing pro- 
-perty is, in fact, only to give ſo many more votes 
to perſons who are poſſeſſed of a large ſhare of 
# ; as it affords the latter an opportunity of 
engroſſing a greater quantity of political power 
than of right belongs to them; and which they 
are likely to turn to mercenary or ambitious 
purpoſes. -Thus, therefore, to deprive the indi- 
gent and the dependant part of the community 
of any ſhare of political power, is rather ſavour- 
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able than adverſe to chat due equilibrium of 


power which ought to exiſt among the indi- 
viduals of the ſame nation. It rather tends to 
repreſs than encourage political inequality ; for 
to give political power to perſons who, from the 
ſtate of dependance in which they are placed, 
have no will of their own, is, in fact, only to con- 
fer an undue degree of influence on other indi- 
viduals, of over-grown fortunes, to whom their 
wills are obſeguious. We thus are only entruſt- 
ing a power to the firſt for the ſtate, which they 
diſpoſe of, to the laſt, to exerciſe againſt it. I 
therefore conclude, that, in the grand and much 
agitated queſtion of parliamentary reform, we 
ought to confer on property fo muck and no more 
influence, than favours the maintenance of inde- 
pendance, and prevents integrity from being 
expoſed to fale. ; 

If a certain quantum of property were uni- 
verſally throughout the kingdom, and both in 
the towns and counties to be made the indiſpen- 


ſible qualification for the right of ſuffrage, the 
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only difficulty would conſiſt in aſceftaining how 
much, or in fixing on ſuch a ſum, as ſhould 
tend moſt effectually to blunt the edge of cor- 
rußtion. 

In reply to what 1 Men ſaid, I know that it 
will be ſtrenuouſſy objected, that no portion of 
property however competent to, is either a cer- 
tain teſt of, or a ſecurity for integrity and inde- 
pendance. This I will grant; but, at the ſame time 
I muſt ſay, that, in the preſent circumſtances of 
the world, it ſeems the beſt teſt and ſecurity 
which we can obtain, and which is leſs likely to 
deceive us, than any other teſt or ſecurity which 
can be deviſed. In calculations on human con- 
duct it is impoſſible to arrive at certainty ; for 
man 18 a Proteus often changing with a breath of 
air; and in attempting to determine before hand 


his courſe of action, probability. is all we can 


; 1 
On the definite quantities of property which it might be moſt for 
the public intereſt to aſſign as qualjifications for the right of election, or of 
repreſentation, the writer of theſe pages is ſilent, not merely on account 
of. the intricacy of the ſubje& ; but becauſe he only wiſhes humbly to 
ſuggeſt what he deems a practical and uſef:al principle of reform; ** 

by no means, to detail a ſpecific plan of reſorraation. 
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attain to. But I believe that there is no man in 


his ſenſes, who will not acknowledge that it is 
far more probable that thoſe conſtituents and re- 
preſentatives will be invincible to bribery, who 
poſſeſs a certain portion of independant proper- 
ty, than thoſe who baving no property at all, 

uſually melt into depravity at the firſt glance of 
a temptation. It is vain to look for thoſe high 
notions of independance which give energy to 
virtue and to patriotiſm in men immerſed in diſ- 


treſs and want. * In any reform which ſhall de- 


it was indeed the opinion of Sir Robert Walpole, and which 
ſeems to have deſcended to the miniſters who have ſucceeded him, that 


every man has his price. I canuot ſubſcribe to this notion; and, I firmly _ 


believe that there is in ſeveral men, both of the upper and lower houſe of 
parſiament, a irength of ength of more principle which all the accumulated 


lures o es of miniſterial rial corruption could not invalidate. And I moreover 
believe that there are few perſons poſſeſſed only of thoſe common 
means of ſubſiſtence which the imperious neceſſity of phyſical want re- 
quires, who would be baſe enough to truckle their concience for 
emolument, if the ſacred principles of truth and honeſty for founded on the 
chriſtian fanftions, were impreſſed into their hearts with that care which 
their importance deſerves, at that early period when concience ſhows its 
firſt germe. Man is what early habit, which is the true practical education, 
makes him; but ſo long as education ſhall conſiſt, rather in communi- 
cating to both ſexes, vain and tinſel embelliſhments, he froth of wiſdom 
and the frippery of deceit, than ſound Chriſtian principles and habits, ſo 
long will there be wanting in the public mind a vigerous principle or 
virtue to counteract the ſolicitations of vice: 
E 
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prive ſome ſpecies of property of their undue pres 
ponderance and ſhall give to the whole property 
of the kingdom a more equal and general weight 
in the choice of the repreſentative, every lover of 
his country would I truſt, acquieſce ; but how- 
ever partial or unjuſt the preſent reprefentation 
of the people may be, I firmly believe that it 
produces more happineſs and leſs injuſtice, than 
would accrue from the adoption of the principle 
of univerſal ſuffrage; —a meaſure that would 
pour into parliament a flood of turbulent and 
mendicant adventurers, as cager to ſubvert the 
government as to ravage the ſubject. Of thoſe 
patriotic wiſhes, which vill ever be neareſt the 
hearts of thoſe Engliſhmen, who can diſcrimi- 
nate between good and evil, this will certainly 
de one,—that their country may never be expol- 
* I mean the property of rotten boroughs, which ought to be abo- 
liſhed, allowing the proprietors a fair remuneration. When ever the 
queſtion of reform is agitated we ought never, for a moment, to loſe 
fight of this maxim, that we ought not to violate juſtice when we get rid 
of iniquity. I heartily wiſh for the happineſs of the Nobles and Clergy 


of France, and of other ſufferers in the wreck of that country, that the 
French reformers had paid more attention to this invaluable maxim, 
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ed to the ſcourge of univerſal ſuffrage, — a 


ſcheme that is fraught with woe and ruin, and 
that, inftead of the mild energies of well-adjuſt- 
ed power would introduce the uproar of a 
mob, 

At this criſis, when the fair ſhrine of Eng- 
liſh freedom ſeems almoſt equally in danger 
from the oppoling fury of diſcordant zealots, 
when anarchy threatens one way, and deſpotiſm 
another, and when it is to be feared leſt-their ex- 
tremes ſhould meet, a reform in the repreſenta- 
tion, on a principle mild and equitable, eaſy in 
its application, and powerful in its efficacy, 
ſeems the beſt method of ſaving the conſtitution 
from the poiſon of corruption and from the ra- 
vages of deſpair. Between the wild ſurge of 
innovation, and a blind fondneſs for the ſhoals 
ol ruinous abuſe, it appears that temperate, 
middle courſe, in which there is the beſt chance 
of conducting the veſſel of the ſtate in ſafety 
through the tempeſt that aſſails her. 

It has often been aſked, with the inſolence 
of triumph, as if the queſtion involved a palpa- 
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ble abſurdity. Is this a fit time for reform?” 
Without being diſpoſed, at all adventures, to an- 
ſwer this queſtion in the negative, as thoſe uſually 
are who afk it; I am rather inclined to ſay that if 
there be any dangerous diſeaſe in the ſtate to 
which, on mature deliberation, parliamentary re- 
form is deemed an adequate remedy, that the 
ſooner 1t takes place, the more likely it is to 
prove beneficial, Let us not delay the cure till 
the whole head is fick and the whole heart faint,” 
till the wound which might be ſoothed and 
cloſed by lenient applications is gangrened, and 
no alternative is left but death or the ſword! 

+ To pretend that any meaſure is neceſſary 
to the ſalvation of the country, and yet, with 
blind indifference, to temporiſe with its impor- 
tance,—to ſhift it off from day to day, is to 
mingle cowardice and folly. There are many 
who aſſume the merit of being votaries of 
reform, whs yet, with the apathy of Felix, 
about a matter of the higheſt concern, wiſh to 
poſtpone it to © more convenient ſeaſon; and 
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which they will never be brought to confeſs to 
have arrived, till the ſtorm ſets in, fierce and 
dreadful around them; and when palliatives, 
even if they are tried, will be tried in vain. 
There is ho truth more certain than this, that 
the downfal of ſtates 1s always accelerated by 
the timid and imbecil procraſtination of pre- 
ventive remedies. 

Among the numerous advantages, that 
are likely to reſult from the principle of 
reform, opporturely applied, and exerted with 
moderation, are the/ollowing. — Great Britain 
would abſtain from all wars of aggreſſion; and, 
in wars of neceſſary defence, ſhe would ſeldom 
have occaſion to engage; for, not exhauſting 
her ſtrength in offenſive operations, or in vain 
ſchemes of diſtant aggrandizement, ſhe would 
poſſeſs an accumulated energy and vigor for de- 
fenſive war, that would appal the aggreſſor. 
The diſputes, that are liable to ariſe between 


nazions, would not often explode in violence, if- 


only one of them were animated with the ſpirit 


— 
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| of gentleneſs, inſtead of the ſpirit of ſtrife, pre. 
vailing in them all. —The ſincere and unfeigned 
love of peace, being infuſed into her councils, 
and extinguiſhing the ſpirit of ambition and the 
pride of conqueſt, this country, inſtead of afford- 
Ing fuel, to keep alive the flames of diſcord 
among the nations, would only lend her autho- 
rity to repreſs them; and ſhe would thus be 
regarded, with univerſal veneration, as the mo- 
derator of the diſſentions of mankind. Holding 
out the ſceptre of juſtice and the olive branch of 
peace, ſhe might calm the turbulence and frenzy 
of the world. —It muſt likewiſe be remembered, 
that the ſpirit of conciliation and mildneſs, thus 
manifeſted and thus cheriſhed by Great Britain, 


would ſoon ſpread by ſympathy among her neigh- 
bours; for, to the benevolent principle, Provi- 
dence has wiſely imparted a power of univerſal 
attraction, in order, one day, to make it univerſal, 

No ſyſtem of reform could, indeed, in the 
preſent exigencies of the country, much diminiſh 
the preſſure of public taxation; and it certainly 
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could not, without the moſt heinous injuſtice, 
annul a ſingle ſhilling of that national debt, which 
has deſcended to us from the indiſcretion of our 
anceſtors, or. has been accumulated by that of 
our contemporaries. For the payment of that 
debt, the credit of the whole kingdom is engag- 
ed; and the public faith ought never to be vio- 
lated. Lo 

But would not reform cheer us with this 
conſolatory reflection? — That it would deprive 
any miniſter of the power, of pnſhing to its ut- 
moſt verge the maxim of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and of ſquandering the national reſources, with 
criminal profuſion, in order to generate a ſwarm 
/ bgſe, and at the beſt, faithleſs adherents, —thoſe 
maggots that crawl out of corruption, and mul- 
tiply as the ſtate decays. — The popular repre- 
ſentatives, having not only colleQively, but in- 
dividually an intereſt in their country's welfare ; 
an intereſt, not accruing indirettly from place, 
or penſion, * or ſecret and myſterious largeſſes, 


* It is well remarked by the committee of the H. C. on the public 
expenditure, that ſinecure places are only penſions, with an oſtenſible 
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but directly from real and independant property 


either the honeſt accumulation of their own 
induſtry or the bequeſt of their anceſtors, would 
he frugal, vigilant and jealous economiſts of the 
public money. They would not liquidate the debt 
of the nation by drops, while they increaſed it 
by oceans. They would not adopt ſuch a pre- 
poſterous ſyſtem of ceconomy as ſhould cauſe 
the finances of the nn for one retrograde 


A them. As therefore their tenure does not require 
preſent, they ought to be kept as à reward for paſt exertion. They 
might very wiſely be reſerved, as the committee ſeem to think, for men 
who have fought the battles, or grown old and feeble in the ſervice of 
their country. Public ſervices ought to be rewarded; nor ought the 
reward to be diſpenſed with the ſcantineſs of parſimony, but the copi- 
ouſneſs of magnificence ;—ſuited to the generoſity of a great nation, and 
the glory of great atchievements. —I cannot here refrain from remgrking 
the great diſparity between monarchical and republican governments, in 
the principle of gratitude. In republics, the rulers, fearful of exciting a 
rival, have not the courage to be grateful; in monarchies, gratitude is a 
ſenſation lively, vigorous and unmingled with jealouſy. —While, in this 
war, the heroes, who have bled and triumphed in the cauſe of England, 
have been honoured and rewarded; the moſt illuſtrious ſtateſmen and 
warriors of the French, have been loaded with ignominy and misfor- 
tunes, and either ſent to ſuffer death upon the ſcaffold, or to languiſh 
out life, in an unwholſome region of South America. Even Buonaparte, 
to whom France owes accumulated victories, {cems to have been decoyed 
into his Egyptian bondage, by the ſuſþicious cowardice of the five tyrants. 


| 
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ſtep to ſafety, to make a thouſand progreſſive 
ſtrides to bankruptcy and deſtruction. 

But from theſe gay viſions of happineſs, 
which may never be realiſed, let us return, to 
contemplate our attual ſituation ; which tells us 
that we are involved in a war,. immenſe in its 
expenſes, great in its diſaſters, but glorious in 
its triumphs. The enemy, with whom we have 
to contend, is obſtinate beyond example, vindic- 
tive beyond moderation, ambitious beyond re- 
ſtraint, and fired with a ſpirit of aggrandiſement 
which, hitherto, has neither been ſatiated by ſuc- 
ceſs, nor corretted by misfortune. 

Yet, furious and implacable as is the foe, 
againſt whom we are engaged, who is there among 
us, ſo ſanguinary, as not to think that enough 
blood has already been ſhed, in this calamitous 
conteſt? Who is there, with ſo little ſympathy 
for the ſufferings of humanity, as not to imagine 
it full time for the ſword to be returned into the 
ſcabbard ?. Who is there, ſo inconſcious of his 

country's intereſt, as not to know that the much 
0 
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longer protraftion of hoſtilities, is likely, from 
the mere accumulation of expenſe, to involve 
us in ruin and deſpair ? 
Before than the fword of continental war, be 
again unſheathed, might not this country, with- 
out any imputation of baſeneſs or diſhonour try 
by a magnanimous offer of peace, to a bitter but 
vanquiſhed enemy, to ſtop the further, prodigal 
effuſion of the blood and the treaſure of man- 
kind? But if the rulers of the French, fired even 
to madneſs with fchemes of a runious ambition, 
| Hall refuſe to liſten to the voice of juſtice and, 
of humanity, which loudly calls upon them to 
reſtore tranquillity to the nations,—if in con- 
tempt of the intereſt of that people, over which 
they tyranniſe, and of every kingdom, which is 
cither trembling on the brink or abſorbed in the 
| vortex ol the war, they will perſevere in their 
artfully concerted projefts of univerſal devaſta- 
tion, what remains for us, but manfully to ſtand 
up in the conteſt and truſt the iſſue to immortal 
wiſdom? As chriſtians, as men animated with 
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the holy flame of benevolence and anxious to di- 
miniſh the ſum. of human wretchedneſs, we 
ought certainly to omit no favourable opportu- 
nity of paciſication, but we ought, at the ſame 
time, though without a ſingle particle of malig- 


nity, boldly to vindicate the ſafety of our king * 


The author deems the kingly power eſſentially requiſite to the proſ- 
perity and the ſafety of the country ; and he ſuppoſes, that, without it, 
we ſhould be toſſed on the ſame ſea of troubles, on which the veſſel of 
the ſtate in France has, now, for ſo many years been driven to and fro— 
abandoned to the madneſs of ambitious demagogues, and expoſed to the 
moſt deſtruttive ſtorms. - 

As in the planetary bodies, ſo, in bodies politic, there ſeems to be a 
principle of repulſion and of gravitation. The principle of political 
repulſion, conſiſts in the private interefts of each particular member, 
which have a tendency to fly off from the collective or central intereſt ; 
and the counteracting principle, or that of political gravitation, is the 
energy of the government; which either always does, or always ought 
to preſs all the particular intereſts of the ſtate into unity; and cauſe the 
whole to incline to one common centre, in which the true political in- 
tereſt or the public welfare reſides, For this purpoſe, a ſtrong coercive 
power muſt be lodged in ſome one part of the ſtate, in order to act as a 
concentrating force upon every part of the whole; and, it appears to me, 
that there is no expedient, which human wiſdom can deviſe, fo fit for 
this purpoſe, as that of the kingly office. 

By this means, the wills of the ſeparate parts of the community are 
condenſed, like ſcattered rays, into one focus ; unity and identity is given 
to the body politic; and, in one palpable and ſtationary repreſentative, 
both public and priyate intereſt are made to approximate, in the neareſt 
poſlible degree. - 8 
| The vices, the follies, the imbecility or incapacity of a king, though 
they expoſe him to reproach, and ſully the dignity of his private and 
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and country, our religion, our liberties and our 


laws. 


public character, by no means, invalidate the uſes of his office. For, 
where a king, either from defect of virtue or of genius, is not perſonally 
productive of good, he, at leaſt, may always be conſidered as officially 
preventive of evil. —The worth of kingly power, like the worth of moſt 
things in this world, muſt not be eſtimated more by its direct, than its 
indirect and comparative advantages; nor more by the bleſſings it pro- 
duces, than the miſeries it averts.— Thus, in thoſe governments, in which 
the perſonal will and caprice of the ſovereign is limited by the reſtriftions 
of the laws, and is moderated by the controul of a free and pure repre- 
ſentative, the kingly office is highly beneficial to the ſtate, notwithſtand- 
ing the private defects of the perſon in poſſeſſion of it. 

There is an old and vulgar, but fignificant ſaying - Put a beggar 
on horſeback and he'll ride to the devil!” This ſeldom fails to be true 
of republican chiefs ; who being commonly thrown up, in the turbulent 
agitations of the ſtate, from low and obſcure lations to the ſummit of 
power, are intoxicated with its poſſeſſion, and furious and extravagant 
in its exerciſe. — The arrogance of muſhroom upſtarts, who, in a mo- 
ment, emerge from dependance to command, from beggary to ſplendor, 
is ſo notorious, as to have become proverbial, 

The repreſentative and tranſient ſovereign of a republic is always 
more inſolent and, as far as he can be, more deſpotic in the uſe of power, 
than'an hereditary King. — The King wears his honours with grace and 
eaſe; and is often as courteous as if he did not poſſeſs them. Knowing 
that his office is fixed and permanent, and long accuſtomed to the mag- 
nificence of ſovereignty and to the ſenſations of pre-eminence, he uſually 
enjoys his ſplendor without pride and his power with moderation. — 
On the contrary, the republican ſovereign caunot eaſily accommodate his 
| Habits to his dignity, or his dignity to his habits. * His honours fit 
awkwardly upon him; he is embarraſſed with the ſenſations of their no- 
velty; and he feels a ſenſe of pre-eminence, which {wells into pride, 
inſtead. of ſoftening into complacency. Suddenly lifted into a ſtation of 
power, he is impatient to gratify his paſſion for its exerciſe ; paſt hunger 
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And we ought to remember that this 1s no 


common conteſt ; — but one, in which the dear- 


increaſes his preſent appetite; and the violence of his rapacity is increaſed 
by the ſhortneſs of poſſeſſion. 

The writer of this, though a zealous advocate for a limited heredi- 
tary monarch, in preference to the fluctuating and changeling deſpots of 
republican caprice; would by no means wiſh to abridge any portion of 
that liberty, which man is capable of enjoying. When the Baſtille fell 
the author, in the energy of youthful tranſport, exulted in the craſh ;j— 
as a found which promiſed to appal the oppreſſor and to cheer the ſlave. 
He moreover rejoiced when Louis XVI. was deprived of the invidious 


poſſeſſion of defpotic power; a power which he never coveted and ſel- 


dom abuſed. But what friend to mankind, who has obſerved the ſeries 
of calamities which, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the republic, have befallen 
France, and the torrent of aſpiring factions; that have ſucceſſively ravaged 
the country and waded to power through cach other's blood, who, I ſay; 
that contemplates this ſad and eventful hiſtory, can help lamenting that, 
France miſled by the ſophiſticated cant of philoſophic adventurers, 
who had never analyſed the human character, ſhould have abjured roy- 
alty in ſearch of happineſs ? 885 | 

Unhappy Louis! thou waſt deſerving of a better fate ! Thy bene- 
volent affections, though often countetacted by the intrigues of thy queen 
or the baſeneſs of thy court, always pointed thy views to thy people's 
happineſs! The energies of thy mind were either not known or not 
obſerved during the parade of thy proſperity, but adverſity excited their 
activity, and unveiled their ſplendor:—Stripped of the inſignia of roy- 
alty, caſt from the higheſt heights of power into the loweſt depths of 
miſery, thou didſt not fink into a puſillanimous deſpair! Thou ſought- 
eſt ſolace in thy captivity by teaching wiſdom to thy ſon,—alas, the heir 
only to thy miſeries!—Thou foundeſt a refuge from misfortune in the 
exerciſe of virtue; and deſpiſing an earthly crown thou didſt fix thy 
eyes on the crown of glory Who can contemplate and not admire thy 
patient demeanor, thy uncomplaining gentleneſs in the midſt of ſo many 
rude and wanton ſcoffs, ſo many cold negleRs, ſo many bitter and un- 
juſt privations ? 
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ef intereſts of all nations are involved. It is a 
contefi for the ſecurity of their property and 
their independance. It is a conteſt for the pre- 
fervation of all thoſe tender and endearing cha- 
rities, which bind men together in families and 
in nations; and which ſoften the aſperities of 
the ſocial union where ever it exiſts, 

If this nation and her allies will, in the con- 
tinuance of this conteſt, ſteadily adhere to thoſe 
principles of juſtice and humanity, which are not 
the tranſient growth of any age or country, but 


are univerſally binding on men of all ages and 


Unhappy Louis! who with a heart diſpoſed to ſympathy, can read 
The detail, of thy impriſonment, when thy grandeur had paſſed away like 
the morning viſion, without glowing with indignation againſt thy un- 
Feeling and mercileſs perſecutors? And, when indignation has ſub- 
fided, who can help weeping, that men, who made ſo many loud pre- 
tenſions to a benevolent philoſophy, ſhould, with more than Indian 
ſavagene ſe, exerciſe the cruelty of invention, in order to ſharpen mm ar- 
ros of thy afflictions? 

Spirit of Louis! who may not better learn to endure his own ſuffer- 
jag when he thinks of thine! Spirit of Louis! thine are ſufferings 
which, ages hence, when their particulars are leſs freſh in the memory 
and Time has veiled them, in that intereſting ſhade, which he 
throws over the features of paſt tranſactions, ſhall become the ſubjefts of 
tragedy, to ſome future Shakeſpear, who ſhell dip his pen in the empy- 
real æther of the peſſions, and make nations mourn at the the recital of 
thy forrows!! ! 
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countries, —if, without any petty deluſive ſchemes 


of partitioning rapacity,' which rendered the firſt 
alliance againſt France, more like a conſpiracy 
of robbers than an union of honeſt men, they 
will conſent to ſuſpend their mutual jealouſies, 
and form a new conſederacy for the preſervation 
of their common and their ſeperate indepen- 
dance, and for the integral rights of property 
againſt the promiſcuous rapine of anarchy, — 
ſuch a confederacy, firm and compact, not hob- 
bling and disjointed like the former, would 
unite the wiſhes of the wiſe and the good 
throughout the world. It would even attach 
the affections and the ſupport of every indivi- 
dual in that country, with which we are at war; 
except the horde-of mercileſs plunderers, whoſe 
ſafety ſeems to conſiſt in diſſolving every tie that 
concentrates the happineſs and harmoniſes the 
intereſts of individuals and of nations. 


The firſt confederacy againſt France, ſeems 


to have been weak and tranfitory; becauſe it was 


inſtigated by a ſpirit of rapine, and founded on 
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the principles of injuſtice. For, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that France, as an independant 
late, had certainly a right to regulate her own 
internal œconomy, on any plan which ſhe 
thought beſt; and foreign nations had no right 
to interfere in her domeſtic policy, however 
viſionary or miſchievous it might be. But when 
France, not contented with the right of legiſlat- 
ing for her own territory, ſets herſelf up for a 
proud lawgiver to other nations, when ſhe pre- 
ſumes to trample on the independance of other 
ſtates, and imperiouſly to dictate forms of govern- 
ment to the Dutch, the Swiſs and the Ciſalpines, 
-— when not ſatisfied with the profeſſion of her 
own political creed, ſhe exhibits the fiery impa- 
tience of Mahomet, to ſpread it through the earth 
by the havoc of the ſword ;—then it certainly 
becomes the duty, as much as it 1s the intereſt, 
of other nations to concentrate all their energy, 
to vindicate their inſulted rights, and to humble 
a domineering tyranmy, which, if ſuffered to ex- 
tend its ravages, will not leave a veſtige of na- 


(67) | 

tional independance, in any region of the world. 
'Such a league among the nations is demanded by 
policy; it is approved by humanity ; it is found- 
ed in juſtice; and the divine energy will cover 
it with triumphs. In ſuch a confederacy, and 
on ſuch principles, we ought, vigorouſly, to op- 
pole the uſurpations of the five headed tyrant ; 
and beat down the banners of rapine, which he 
15 unfurling to the world. 

In a criſis of peril, like the preſent, it be- 
hoves us to endure, with patience, even accumu- 
lated burthens, rather than crouch under the 
oppreſſions of the enemy; it behoves us rather 
cheerfully to aid, than ſullenly to counteratt the 
meaſures of government: — in one word — it 
behoves us to unite, hand in hand, and heart in 
heart, for our common ſafety; and to ſacrifice 


the ſpirit of party upon the altar of our country. 
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